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r | England Has Done It 

al Te peace was an absolute essential of war. 
* Munitions, food, shipbuilding—every war-time activity de- 

And 

How 


| pended on a regular output of the necessities of life. 
| output depended on the morale of the labor forces. 


| labor was given a hand in the management of industry may 
_| go down in history as one of the great achievements of these 
times. The story of it told by 


Arthur Gleason, in The Survey Next Week 


The GIST of IT 


“SOLDIER BOYS” they are in fact, as well 
as in song, with a boy’s eager zest for play 
and adventure. Secretary of War Baker has 
organized a committee in which repressive 
measures, against liquor and vice, will be 
supplemented by a positive program of 
recreation in charge of the great lay bodies 
in the recreation field—the playground men 
and the Y. M. C. A. Page 137. Chaplains 
who can play baseball as well as preach are 
sought by the Federal Council of Churches. 
Page 147. And the Oregon social hygienists 
are out with a demand for keeping the new 
army free of venereal disease. Page 145. 


FRIENDS have organized to furnish patri- 
otic service for all conscientious objectors, 
whether or not they are church members. 
They urge that social work shall not be 
dropped for the new forms of emergency 
work. Page 146. 


WAR CRIPPLES as well as the victims of 
industrial accidents may share in the new 
bureau for vocational re-education proposed 
by the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
Page 145. 


FARMERS are canny folk concerning their 
own share in the proposal to feed the world 
by putting school boys at farm work. City 
boys, and particularly boys under 14, are 
not wanted, nor ate girls. However much 
of a lark it might prove for the youngsters, 
it would not furnish the dependable labor 
that is needed. Page 142. 


FOOD, clothing and fuel for men and feed 
for beasts are set off as a class by them- 
selves—“necessaries”—in the administration 
food bill and made subject to complete gov- 
ernment control. Planting, cultivating, ship- 
ping, milling, distributing, selling may all 
be taken over by Uncle Sam and by him put 
in the capable hands of Mr. Hoover. Page 
142. S 


PROHIBITION. under this pvermissive bill, 
may be established by the President if he 
finds it necessary. But the war-prohibitionists 
are out for stopping the manufacture and 
sale of all liquor until peace comes and then 
—well, peace is a long way off. The econ- 
omic arguments advanced. Page 143. 


PRESIDENT WILSON and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Gregory agree that the federal govern- 
ment has no policy of abridging democratic 
rights, such as free speech and assembly. 
Numerous arrests, however, have led to the 
organization of a defense league, to furnish 
lawyers to defend free-speech cases, and of 
a legal aid bureau to discover and investi- 
gate such cases. Page 144. 


MINNESOTA enacted into law a child wel- 
fare program that comprises pretty much all 
of the recommendations of the state commis- 
sion which has been studying the subiect. 
Social legislation, won or lost, in various 
states. Page 147. 


DOWNRIGHT statistical evidence on the 
relation of hours of work to factory output 
is furnished by a shoe factory. The number 
of shoes per man per day increased with a 
decrease in the working week from 55 hours 
to) 52.81 Page= 138° 


WHAT the widow needed wasn’t so much 
money as a helping hand over the hard spots 
—sympathy and advice. That’s friendly vis- 
iting. And friendly visiting is what the 
civilian relief workers will chiefly have to 
do. Page 140. 


TRAINING for civilian relief work is of- 
fered by all the schools of philanthropy and 
by several charitable societies. Page 146. 


ECONOMIC PRIZES 


FOURTEENTH YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, and to 
stimulate those who have a college training to consider the problems of a business career, a committee 
composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, New York City, and 

Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx of Chicago, to offer in 
1918 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 


In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects proposed in past years will be 
sent on application. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competitor is not confined to topics 


proposed in the announcements of this committee, but any other subject chosen must first be ap- 
proved by it. 


. The Economic and Social Effects of the Civil War. 
. Commercial Treaties and the American Tariff. 


. Methods of Changing Tariffs in Other Leading Nations. 


. Recent Tendencies toward Tax Reforms Appearing in State Tax Commissions. 


. The Meaning and Application of “Fair Valuation” as Used by Utility Commissions. 
. The Working of the Adamson Eight-Hour Law. 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any; 
American college. Class A includes any other Americans without restriction ; the possession of a degree 
is not required of any contestant in this class, nor is any age limit set. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award the two 
prizes of $1,000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of the papers demand 
it. The committee also reserves the privilege of dividing the prizes offered, if justice can be best ob- 
tained thereby. The winner of a prize shall not receive the amount designated until he has prepared 
his manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction of the committee. 


The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected that, without precluding 
the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to be issued in some permanent form. 


Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and although not limited as 
to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed with an assumed name, the class in which 
they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope giving the real name and address of the competitor. No paper 
is eligible which shall have been printed or published in a form to disclose the identity of the author before the award shall 
have been made. If the competitor is in CLASS B, the sealed envelope should contain the name of the institution in which 
he is studying. The papers should be sent on or before June 1, 1918, to 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
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In the Rookies’ Playtime 


Plans for the Recreation of Soldiers in Training 
By Bruno Lasker 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


E often speak of our “‘soldier boys” with a pater- 

nal pride which would seem to indicate a care 

for their welfare no less pronounced than that of 

parents who, in selecting the best schools for 
their children, in watching over the company they keep, and 
in providing them with the best opportunities for wholesome 
good fun, do everything in their power to hold off possible 
evil influences on their mental and moral development. Yet 
one of the most deplorable chapters in military history is 
that which reveals the unconcern with which great armies 
of young men have been exposed in the training camps and in 
the field to every kind of temptation. Perhaps equally great 
has been the unconcern for the welfare of the folks among 
whom, for the time being, their lot was cast. 

“The greatest evil to society,’ Dr. M. J. Exner concludes 
his report on prostitution in its relation to the army on the 
Mexican border, “results from the shattered ideals, lowered 
standards, sensualized minds and perverted practices which 
are brought into home life and society by these men who 
represent in large measure the cream of the young manhood 
of the nation.” 

To Secretary of War Newton D. Baker belongs the credit 
of having first conceived the full responsibility of the nation 
to her ‘‘soldier boys” not only when on duty but also when 
on leave; and not only to the soldiers but also to the civilians 
among whom they settle for varying periods. A study of the 
experience of England and France, in this matter, and of the 
United States army on the border, convinced him that too 
much in the past has been left to chance and that new stand- 
ards are required in a field of operations which too often has 
been looked upon as inconsequential. As a first step, he ap- 
pointed to advise him a commission on training camp activities 
under the chairmanship of Raymond B. Fosdick, of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, who recently studied conditions at the 
border. Associated with him are Joseph Lee, Boston, Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, Lee F. Han- 
mer, Recreation Department, Russell Sage Foundation, Dr. 
Joseph Raycroft, director of physical education, Princeton, 
Malcolm McBride, Cleveland, Charles P. Neill, former com- 


missioner of labor statistics, Maj. Palmer E. Pierce and 
Thomas J. Howells, Pittsburgh. 

While in some respécts the plans of the committee have 
not as yet matured, the government has already, in an execu- 
tive order signed by President Wilson on April 27, given 
official recognition to the Y. M. C. A. “‘as a valuable adjunct 
and asset to the service.” Emphasizing the efficacy of the 
services already rendered by the association in the past to the 
happiness, content and morale of the personnel, the order 
enjoins officers “to render the fullest practicable assistance 
and cooperation in the maintenance and extension of the 
association, both at permanent posts and stations and in camp 
and field.” “Che President himself sent the association a cor- 
dial appreciation of its activities and influence. 

The Y. M. C. A. expects that the duties which it has under- 
taken will involve the erection of about two hundred build- 
ings in the army camps throughout the country, each to serve 
a brigade and to have a staff of five secretaries. In addition, 
the experience of the border has taught the need for a mobile 
force of secretaries, equipped with automobiles, to serve out- 
posts. Already valuable work is being done to bring cheer 
to the men who guard bridges and munition plants, taking to 
them books, writing materials and words of inspiration. One 
such unit often covers a considerable number of detachments 
and, as may be imagined, is received with delight by the men 
on their lonely posts of duty. 

In addition to the thirteen officers’ training camps, which 
probably will become part of the general system of training 
camps later on and where the erection of Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings on permanent lines has already been commenced, there 
will probably be an immediate need for complete services 
in some twelve camps for the mobilization of the national 
guard and, when the draft bill becomes law, in camps accom- 
modating half a million recruits. It is not impossible that 
before the end of the summer the Y. M. C. A. will be charged 
with the responsibility for a million men in camps, not count- 
ing those in barracks, who also have to be provided with all 
the aid which the organization can give. To enlarge its work 
in keeping with such a task, the association has commenced to 
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raise a fund of $3,000,000 for the present year. Among the 
larger gifts toward it so far received is one of $50,000 by the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

For the personnel, the association is able to draw upon the 
men who have acquired experience in this work and a thor- 
ough knowledge of all its requirements, other Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries and ministers, professional and business men, and 
upper class college students qualified for such service to whom, 
if necessary, a special training will be given before assignment 
to definite responsibilities. 

The Y. M. C. A. does not, however, possess a monopoly 
of recreational and religious activities in the training camps, 
though naturally the commanding officers prefer so far as 
possible to work only with one organization. Athletic activi- 
ties usually are in the charge of an officer who works in close 
cooperation with the association secretary in the organization 
of inter-company and inter-regimental events. The buildings 
of the Y. M. C. A. are, so far as ever practicable, placed at 
the disposal of denominations which desire to arrange for 
formal services; and cordial relationships with the clergy and 
officers of these denominations have, in practically every case, 
been established. 

The educational work,.in some of the camps, is likely to 
be of considerable scope and variety. In one camp, last year, 
no less than twenty subjects were being taught, ranging from 
the three R’s to history and philosophy. ‘This, of course, en- 
tails a close cooperation with local schoolmen upon which, 
on the strength of its past experience, the association has every 
right to count. What is entailed in providing wholesome 
recreation for an army may be illustrated by an item of 3,000 
checkerboards as part of the material that went to the Mexi- 
can border. Writing utensils, books, sometimes apparatus for 
the provision of ice water, entertainments and games of many 
kinds, especially moving pictures and pianos, are among the 
equipment which will be systematically distributed. 

A new type of monitor building, signifying further improve- 
ments upon the existing permanent camp buildings of the 
Y. M. C. A. (as illustrated in the Survey for November 25, 
1916) is being planned. It will provide for living quarters 
for the secretaries and a number of small study and confer- 
ence rooms at one end of the large assembly rooms, shut off 
from their noise and bustle. At the other end of the building 
there is a series of classrooms which can be thrown together to 
increase the capacity of the main hall. The moving picture 
apparatus is so located that it can be used to entertain either 
500 men in the assembly hall or, through an aperture in the 
wall, 5,000 outside. 


Hours and Output 
Some War-Time Testimony in Favor of a Short Work-Day © 
By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


Our whole experience tends to justify the shorter-hours movement. 
We are absolutely convinced that it is right for the community as a 
whole, because we feel sure it would increase the net productivity 
of society. 


HIS statement from an executive of a company em- 

ploying over 4,000 men in the manufacture of shoes 

and which five months ago reduced hours of labor, 

has a force and a significance that is unusual now 
that demands are being made for an extension of working 
hours as a war-time economy. 


TVA EVEL RY EY SOR MAS, 


‘so easily results from the concentration of large numbers o 


Tats Set Olle? 


To formulate plans which will make the camp Y. M. C. A 
a clearing house for every useful social and recreational effort 
which may be offered by other local and national organiz: 
tions, a war work council of 100 has been appointed of which 
William Sloane is chairman and J. S. Tichenor the gener 
director. 

The other national organizations represented on Secreta 
Baker’s advisory committee, and a number of others whi 
have offered their whole-hearted cooperation, including th 
Y. W. C. A. and the W. C. T. U., will not only aid 
Y. M. C. A. in this camp work, but will endeavor to mobiliz 
the social forces in the centers near the training camps. Th 
preliminary program, briefly, includes measures for 

(1) control over excise conditions in and around the train | 
ing camps for the purpose of effectively preventing excessive 
opportunities for indulging in alcoholic drink and prostitution | 

(2) the provision of recreational facilities in the camp, 
already referred to; and 

(3) the provision of recreational facilities outside the| 
training camp for the twofold purpose of safeguarding soldiers 
from temptations when on leave and of preventing the degen’ 
eration of social life in the neighborhood of the camps, whic 


more or less irresponsible young men around towns and citi 
where their presence calls forth an enthusiasm often venting 
itself in undesirable and dangerous forms. J 

This last named aim is perhaps the most far-reaching, a 
it is the most novel, since it will include an endeavor to stim) 
ulate natural family and group contact between the townsfoll! 
and the soldiers. Instead of remaining strangers with no spe 
cial concern for the well-being of the people (and especially 
the girls and women) among whom they seek relaxation from 
their duties, the men will be individually sought out by thos¢ 
who share with them some interest or are fellow member) 
with them of some inter-local organization. Churches, lodges, 
trade unions, vocational, athletic, musical and othe) 
common interests will be brought in to play a part in thi) 
adjustment. { 

In addition, the local authorities and private organizations 
which provide more promiscuous recreational opportunitie! 
will be aided and encouraged to adopt the best methods sug} | 
gested by the experience of the competent national organiza 
tions and their agents and, if necessary, in enlarging thei) 
activities under approved leadership. By these several mean} 
it is expected that the evils of intemperance and immorality 
so commonly and so unnecessarily associated with large en’ 
campments can be greatly reduced if not altogether eliminated. 


i 


Those who have given any attention to working hours i) 
industrial plants know that long hours of labor are not ecc 
nomical either in peace or in war. One has only to investigat 
the experience of the Commonwealth Steel Company, © 
Granite City, Ill, the Cleveland Hardware Company, J. Hi) 
Williams & Company, of Brooklyn, a firm in which th 
secretary of commerce, William C. Redfield, was for man 
years a partner, the Ford Motor Company, of Detroit, th 
steel industry of England, the building of ships for the Unite, 
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States navy—to mention only a few of the many examples 
that are available—to become convinced that a short work- 
day—even an eight-hour day, results in increased production. 

The letter published herewith adds to this volume of ftesti- 
mony and it is the more valuable because the experiment has 
been made in these very days of stress, which to the thought- 
less afford justification for a breakdown in labor standards. 
It is hard to escape from the inexorable logic of the. facts 
as presented by the executive whose responsibility is for the 
maintenance of productive efficiency. 

Here is the letter, written last month: 


During the first week of December, 1916, our company voluntarily 
ceduced the hours of labor in its entire system of factories from fifty- 
five hours per week to fifty-two hours per week. 

This change was put in effect at a time when the conditions in our 
factories were such as to furnish excellent data as to the result of 
such a reduction in hours on the production of a large number of 
employes. 

In the period before the change was made: 

1. We had built up production to what was regarded as approxi- 
mately maximum, each plant having reached a production in excess 
of any previous period. ; 

2. Each plant was laid out with the maximum number of machines 
in the space available. 

3. There was an employe on practically every machine in the 
system. : 

4, Over 95 per cent of the productive payroll was on standardized 
piece work. 

5. All of the plants were running smoothly under a routing system 
in which delays due to lack of material were practically zero. 

6. No new factories were in process of organization. 

7. No material changes were being made in the character of the 
product. 1 

8. No new machinery or processes tending to increase per capita 
output materially were being installed; what few changes were being 
made would tend to increase slightly the productive difficulty of the 
product. 

9. Standard production load was such that “going out early” was 
almost unknown; here and there a few special departments were 
working overtime occasionally. 


Our system of factories may be divided into two general classes: 


1. Supply factories where material is cut or prepared and fed to 
the shoe factories. 
2. Seven shoe factories where the product is assembled. 


As the seven shoe factories are operated under a standard system, 
the conditions are comparable with those of sister ships in the navy. 
Production is routed into and through these factories in what we call 
“sheets,” each sheet: constituting a half-day’s and eleven sheets a 
week’s production. When the hours of labor were decreased in De- 
cember, 1916, it was decided to make no reduction in the standard 
sheet or half-day quota. The plan was to determine after trial what 
reduction, if any, would prove necessary as a result of the shorter 
hours. 

We have operated under the reduced hours for four months. It 
has been found unnecessary to reduce standard production; actual 
production has not decreased. The following table shows the 
changes made in standard production since the first week in De- 
cember: ‘ 


Factory Production changed 


Date Symbol From To Reason 
Mar. ’17 MC 212 200 To offset increase in a 
difficult portion of pro- 
duction 
Apr. 717 MC 200 212 Former production re- 
sumed 
Mar. ’17 ME 288 275 To facilitate improve- 
ment of product 
Mar. 17 ML 250 262 + Factory gaining in act- 
ual production 
Feb, ’17. MD 288 © 275 To offset an increase in 
more difficult part of 
product 
Dec. 716 MN 238 250 Increased production 
MP 175 175 No change 
MT 108 108 No change 


Toe me TORTS 7, 139 

Under the production system in use any department falling behind 
standard production to such an extent as to be one-half day behind 
schedule would automatically cause what is called a “dropping of 
sheets” and a reduction in the standard production for the particular 
factory involved. This event has not occurred; in fact, the writer, 
who has been in general charge of the production system in this 
company for over ten years, believes that at no period in its history 
have we had so little trouble with the production system as during 
the winter of 1916 and 1917, this, too, in spite of the fact that we 
have had more difficulties arising from outside our plants than here- 
tofore, namely: 


1. Shortage of material. 


2. Railroad traffic disturbances, resulting in unexpected delays in 
materials. 


Our organization would regard the above data as ample to justify 
the general conclusion that we have lost no production as a result of 
shortening hours. To reduce it to an absolute certainty, however, we 
have taken from our actual records data for the two months pre- 
ceding and the months following the reduction in hours, namely: 


1. Actual number of employes on the payrolls. 

2. Actual production shipped. 

3. Comparison’in the unit representing the productivity per em- 
ploye per working day. 


These figures cover the combined production of the seven shoe 
factories (sister assembling plants) and result as follows: 


Productive unit per 


Total number employe per day 


Period of employes based on pairs shipped 
October and Nov. 716 3986 8.91 
(Working 55 hours) 

Dec. ’16 and Jan. 717 4105 9.00 
(Working 52 hours) 
Feb. and Mar. ’17 4170 9.02 


(Working 52 hours) 


Notes: 


(a) Number of employes includes both productive and non-pro- 
ductive; non-productive payroll, however, is carefully standardized 
and changes in it during this period were infinitesimal. ,. 

(b) Of productive payrolls 95 per cent plus is piece-work. 

(c) Employes classified by sex: Male, 60 per cent; female, 40 per 
cent (based on previous estimates, but percentages fluctuate only 
slightly). : 

(d) During the winter months there were several bad epidemics 
of colds and grippe, tending to increase production losses from 
absence. 

(e) A shortage of available labor made employment conditions 
difficult. 


The writer is firmly convinced from this and other similar ex- 
periments that long working hours are not only an economic loss to 
the community as a whole, but that there is ample evidence to in- 
dicate that even inside factory walls there is no net profit in running 
on a schedule much over eight and one-half hours per day. There 
are so many complex factors entering into the production of the 
individual employe and particularly into the production of employe 
groups that the old theory of proportional production per hour is 
absolutely untenable. 


Our experience has been that overtime work is decidedly unde- 
sirable as a method of increasing production. Our policy is to 
discourage it in all departments. Toward this end we have made it 
a rule for several years to pay 50 per cent extra for all piece-work 
done during overtime hours. We permit overtime work ordinarily 
only under the following conditions: 


1. To quickly offset breaks in continuous production. 
2. Where only a small number of employes are affected. 
3. For short periods. 


To sum up, our whole experience tends to justify the shorter- 
hours movement. We are absolutely convinced that it is right for 
the community as a whole, because we feel sure it would increase 
the met productivity of society. We believe it is right for the indi- 
vidual factory unit because we have come to realize that even in 
an individual plant the real problem is to get the maximum amount 
of work done by a given thousand people, not in a day, in a week, 
or in a year, but in a lifetime. 


The Task of Civilian War Relief 


The fourth of a series of articles based upon a course of lectures upon civilian relief now be- 
ing delivered in New York with the sanction of the American Red Cross by Porter R. Lee of 
the staff of the New York School of Philanthropy. 

Schweinitz of the New York Charity Organization Society 


IV 


EOPLE have never been worth so much as now. 
The longer the war continues its wastage of human 
material the more valuable do men and women be- 
come—men and women, that is, who in ability, 
character and physique are sturdy and sound. Every person 
matters—and surely most of all the families of soldiers and 
sailors. ‘To maintain their fitness is a national obligation. 

When such a family is found to be in need the civilian 
relief worker must do more than attempt to provide for its 
support. She must also think in terms of health, education 
and that indefinable element—character, standard of living, 
stamina—which we have in mind when we speak of a family 
as being of good stock. These things are vital in every 
household. To the family that is in distress they present 
themselves as complicated problems. In many respects, how- 
ever, they appear similarly to the family of a widow and to 
the wife and family of a soldier, for in both homes the ab- 
sence of the father is likely to be the immediate cause of 
need. 

The civilian relief worker will, therefore, find suggestive 
the experience of social workers in helping widows with chil- 
dren. ‘To assist such families to maintain a decent standard 
of living it is essential to know the condition of the woman’s 
health, her qualities as a mother, as a manager and as a wage- 
earner. It is necessary that the ability of the widow as a 
wage-earner be understood not because the social worker 
starts with the assumption that a widow should work. Prob- 
ably she ought. not to work. Possibly her children will de- 
mand her full attention. On the other hand, it may be 
desirable that she do a day or more of work a week. For 
many women this offers a welcome break in the monotony 
of a tenement-house home. She may want to work. If she 
does work it is important that her capacity be known in 
advance. 

What are her own plans for her family? It would be 
disastrous indeed for the social worker to prepare to help a 
family without knowing what that family was trying to do 
to help itself. Whenever possible it is advisable to adopt 
the plans which the widow has thought out for herself. It 
is a means of stimulating self-reliance and of preserving 
in her the sense of responsibility for her own future. If two 
plans are equally good, the plan conceived by the family should 
be pursued. 

Although the man is absent he is still a part of the family. 
If he is dead, his illness and the circumstances of his death 
should be ascertained. Suppose he had died of tuberculosis, 
for example, would not that have a decided bearing upon 
what ought to be done for the health of the mother and 
children? Or suppose that an accident caused his death, 
would one not want to try to secure compensation for them? 
These problems in caring for the families of soldiers will be 
simpler than with the family of a widow, both because the 
causes of death are more restricted in number and because 
access to military records will be possible. 

The earning power of the man, his occupation and _ his 
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‘must be prepared to give vocational guidance. 


The articles are being written by Karl de 


living to which the family has been accustomed. Further) 
more, a knowledge of what sort of man he was and of wha | 
was his influence at home is essential if anything is to bw 
done toward making up in some measure to the family thw 
things which in his character as father he supplied. 

Social work builds for the future. Thus acquaintance with | 
the health of the children must be had. ‘Their records im| 
school should be ascertained. Their individual character | 
istics should be understood and their aptitudes, their special | 
talents, should be known. ‘The social worker, in other word 
She must hav 
whatever background of information may be necessary to ens | 
able her to help the children start life aright. ‘ 

How was the family supported before it came to the} 
attention of the social worker? Means of support that have 
been valuable thus far may perhaps be continued in the future. 
Moreover, the manner in which the household has been main: | 
tained may be an indication of the resourcefulness of the} 
mother. Lastly, it is important to understand what, as Miss | 
Richmond has phrased it, the family was at its best. The} 
aim of the social worker is to lift the family that has failers | 
into misfortune up to a satisfactory standard of living. The | 
question that interests her, therefore, is whether this meang 
restoring the family to something it has known before or to} 
an entirely new standard. If the first is true the task may be | 
easier than if new things must be attempted. Under any | 
circumstances, a knowledge of what the family was at its 
best will influence decidedly the procedure that is to be 
followed. i 

Many of the things that ought to be known about the | 
mother, the father, the children and the family as a whole | 
will appear in the first interview which the social worker | 
has with the woman. Often, also, through this first talk 
other means of acquiring an understanding of the situation | 
will present themselves. In the article in the SuRvEy for 
May 5 the value of consulting relatives, former employers, 
previous addresses, public records, school, church and social | 
agencies was explained. As the social worker extends her | 
acquaintance in this way she will find her appreciation of 
what the family is and what it can become increasing. 

To obtain this insight into the problems of the householdf 
one must be careful to avoid bias. One must weigh evidence. 
One must take into consideration the prejudices of those 
who offer information. 

Thus the relatives of a certain widow urged that the 
home be given up and that the children be sent to institutions. 
They said that the mother was a poor manager. They added 
that they would have nothing to do with her because she 
had not been grateful when they paid the expenses of her 
husband’s funeral. They had even offered to take care of 
two of the children, but the mother did not want them to go. 
because she did not wish them to be brought up as Protestants. 

These statements the social worker discounted, for she 
knew that the relatives were not of the same religious faith 


as the widow. Because of this, they were not kindly disposed 
toward her. “The relatives were, however, correct when they 
said that the mother was careless about the regularity of the 
children’s school attendance. “The social worker herself had 
seen them at home when they ought to have been in the class- 
toom. Few qualifications are more necessary to the person 
who desires to work with families than this ability to weigh 
evidence, to consider the source of information and to with- 
hold judgment until the correct inference can be drawn. 

One must also be careful not to allow any rumor prejudicial 
to the character of the family to stand without investigation. 
People are unfortunately quick to allow themselves to be 
prejudiced by even the flimsiest sort of evidence against the 
integrity of a neighbor. ‘Therefore, if a rumor exists it must 
be followed to its source. If untrue it can be stopped and if 
true one will know the facts and be able to act intelligently. 

A school teacher found that an article had disappeared from 
the schoolroom in such a way as to make it seem that it had 
been stolen. She wrote a letter to the mother of the girl 
whom the evidence apparently pronounced guilty. The 
mother did not answer the letter and accordingly the school 
teacher felt confirmed in her opinion. She told the story to 
a social worker, who had just been called upon to help the 
family. The straightforward and simple thing for the social 
worker to have done would have been to speak to the mother, 
but the school teacher in giving the information had asked 
that no use be made of it. 

Some years later, however, when the girl ran away to be 
married the story of the theft immediately suggested itself to 
the social worker. ‘There is nothing necessarily wrong in an 
elopement, yet the unconfirmed story of the stolen article made 
the manner of the girl’s marriage appear to be far more 
significant than it really was. 

Incidentally, this story illustrates the importance of not 
allowing oneself to be hampered in the use of information. 
The records of the civilian relief committee should be care- 
fully guarded. The affairs of the families which come under 
its care should be considered as confidential but, at the same 
time, the social worker should retain the right to use her 
knowledge whenever she believes that this use is important 
to the welfare of the family. 

It must not* be inferred from this that the chief purpose 
of the social worker in visiting former employers, relatives and 
other persons connected with a family is to obtain information. 
Just as the social worker must understand the capacity of the 
family, so also she must learn what those who know the 
family can do to help it. And the help she seeks is not merely 
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financial. Often she may not even need this. Always, no 
matter what other assistance she desires for the family, she 
is searching for the aid of personal influence. 

There are few people who are not stimulated to better 
things by example or by a desire to please someone whom 
they admire. It is much easier to try to make good if there 
is some particular person who is interested in seeing one make 
good. If there is no such person in the family acquaintance- 
ship and relationship, the social worker frequently tries to 
introduce someone to the family who can have this sort of 
influence. This someone is called a friendly visitor. 

Thus there was introduced to the widow who, as described 
above, was careless about the school attendance of her chil- 
dren, a woman of middle age, a sane, practical, level-headed 
woman, who had always done her own housework and had 
had a family of children all of whom were now grown. ‘This 
woman soon won the friendship and confidence of the widow, 
and, where others had failed, readily persuaded her to keep her 
children in school. When housework began to seem like 
drudgery to the widow and her oldest son became unruly, it 
was the friendly visitor who from her own experience gave 
advice about the boy and encouragement about the house- 
keeping. She gave nothing else except some stockings and 
mittens for the children, which she knitted while spending 
an afternoon every now and then at the widow’s home. Yet, 
although she contributed only her interest and her influence, 
so strong a friendship bound the two women that she became 
perhaps the most vital factor in the widow’s life. The help- 
fulness of such a friendly visitor should be a valuable sug- 
gestion to the civilian relief worker. 

Another form of influence not to be overlooked is that of 
the church. The widow just described became careless about 
her attendance at church and about the attendance of her 
children. ‘The social worker wrote to the woman and urged 
that whatever one’s religion was one ought to observe it. The 
woman was a Catholic. The social worker was in the employ 
of a non-sectarian organization and was herself a member of 
the Society of Friends, but she recognized the importance of 
the influence of church life in helping a family out of trouble. 

Here, too, the ordinary course of social work has its lesson 
for the civilian relief worker. If her object is to maintain 
the fitness of the families of the men who are fighting for the 
nation, she must understand fully all the problems affecting 
their lives, spiritual and moral as well as economic and social, 
and in providing for their physical needs she must not neg- 
lect those other things which though less tangible are more 
fundamental. 


FROM AN ELEVATED TRAIN 


By J. M. Batchelor 


GLOOMY street in sunlight, nor does dark 
Disguise its dreariness; the windows stark 
Of wholesale houses, cavernous and bare, 
Show dust-smeared panes before the pallid glare 


Of cold lights high within. 


An endless row 


Of street-lamps, rising tall, wan brightness throw 
And heavy shadows, sharply angled, cast 

On faces that go by in throngs as fast 

As scattered bits of paper whirled away 

In swollen gutters on a rainy day. 


WHAT FARMERS THINK OF 
BOY LABOR 


ROTECTIVE laws for children had 

been modified as a part of the gen- 
eral war program in only two states up 
to May 7, so far as the National Child 
Labor Committee was advised. In Iowa 
the governor has been given power to 
suspend the child labor law in case of 
emergency. In Pennsylvania the State 
Board of Education has issued a state- 
ment authorizing the withdrawal from 
school of children of twelve years or 
older to work on farms. In New York 
a bill giving the commissioner of educa- 
tion discretionary power to suspend the 
compulsory education law passed the 
Senate last week and is scheduled to 
come to a vote in the Assembly this 
week. In many other states similar ac- 
tion is being urged, but in many of them 
the legislatures having adjourned, there 
is no possibility of the repeal or sus- 
pension of the child labor laws. 

In order to get the viewpoint of the 
persons most concerned—after the chil- 
dren themselves—the National Child 
Labor Committee has sent a ques- 
tionnaire to grange ofhcers throughout 
the country. The answers that have so 
far come in indicate that farmers do not 
want or need city or town children. Of 
the replies received to date, which cover 
fifteen states, 62 per cent say un- 
qualifiedly ‘“‘No,” to the question, ‘Are 
city school children wanted to work in 
your district?” An Illinois farmer 
writes, “City school children would be 
of no use in this section. Farmers are 
in need of adult help, eighteen years and 
over.” The Minnesota State Grange 
master says, “City boys, unless trained, 
are of no use to us. Nearly all the work 
is carried on by either gas or horse 
power, and I find they do not under- 
stand how to drive a horse or handle 
machinery.” ‘The secretary of the Ver- 
mont Grange replies, “Vermont is a 
dairy state. No children are employed 
or wanted to my knowledge.” The four 
officers of the Pennsylvania Grange 
agree that children are not wanted to 
any extent. ‘Some demand for boys,” 
says the master, but the state treasurer 
says, ‘“We do not think school children 
of the large cities would be of sufficient 
help to warrant the undertaking.” “The 
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tending of small corn is a delicate busi- 
ness for a citybred child,” says an officer 
from the cornbelt of Illinois, ‘‘while 
haying and harvest would be too heavy 
work for one not accustomed to labor 
in the hot sun.” 

Of those who mention the lowest age 


at which a boy is useful, 64 per 
cent say fourteen or over. “Those who 
mention the need of children say they 
are wanted for berry picking or truck 
gardening, but only 12% per cent of 
all the answers say, without qualifica- 
tion, that children are wanted on the 
farms. ‘The conclusion of the National 
Child Labor Committee is that to send 
school children to farms without care- 
ful investigation of the actual need for 
them in a given district would be fool- 
ish and an embarrassment to the farmers, 
that boys under fourteen and girls are 
not wanted, and that all farm labor must 
be supervised to avoid waste and in- 
efficiency. 

“We are convinced,” says Owen R. 
Lovejoy, general secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, “that the 
place for the children is in their homes, 
that they can help much better there, in 
school and in home gardens under super- 
vision, and that the farmers are the last 
people who want an army of inefficient, 
inexperienced laborers on: their hands. 
The grange officers show a clear knowl- 
edge of the fact that child labor is the 
most unskilled and uneconomical labor 
there is. I hope no one will be so fool- 
ish as to attempt to send children to the 
farms in any district without first seeing 
that the farmers want them and that 
they are to be properly safeguarded and 
supervised.” 


“AND THEY DID ALL EAT 
AND WERE FILLED” 


RRIVAL in the United States, on 

May 3, of Herbert C. Hoover, re- 
cently appointed head of the food com- 
mittee of the Council of National De- 
fense, coincided with the introduction in 
Congress of the administration’s food 
control bill by Chairman Lever of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. As 
sent to his committee it deals not only 
with food, but with many other neces- 
saries of life. The first section of the 
bill reads: 


That by reason of the existence of the state 
of war there is a national emergency, and it 
is essential for the national security and de- 
fense further to assure an adequate supply 
and equitable distribution and to facilitate 
the movement of foods, feeds, shoes, clothing, 
fuel, other necessaries of life, and articles re- 
quired for their production, hereafter in this 
act called necessaries, for the government 
and people of the United States, and to pro- 
tect them against injurious speculation, 
manipulations, and controls affecting such 
supply, distribution and movement. For such 
purposes the powers, authorities, obligations 
and prohibitions hereinafter set forth are 
conferred and prescribed. 


Based thus upon the war powers cos- 
ferred in the constitution, the bill au- 
thorizes the President 


to purchase, provide for the production or 
manufacture of, or otherwise to procure nec- 
essaries; to store them; to dispose of them) 
by sale or otherwise, on credit or other terms 
at cost, including the expense of packing 
and transportation; and to require any per- 
son having any necessaries at his disposal, in 
an amount in excess of his reasonable indi- 
vidual needs for a reasonable period, to 
furnish the whole or any part of such excess 
to the government in such quantities, at such 
times, and at such prices as shall be deter- 
mined by the President to be reasonable. . . . 


This action is to be taken by the Presi- 
dent whenever he shall deem it necessary 
as a means of securing an equitable dis- 
tribution of necessaries, or of preventing 
speculation and unreasonable enhance- 
ment of prices. 

Not only does the bill thus authorize 
the complete nationalization of the pro- 
duction and distribution of the neces- 


' saries of life, but it provides for the fix- 


ing of maximum and minimum prices} 
under similar conditions of national 
emergency. ‘The measure declares that 


the government of the United States hereby 
guarantees every producer of any merchant- 
able necessaries produced within the United 
States for which a minimum price shall be 
fixed by notice in accordance with this sec- 
tion, that upon compliance by him with the 
regulations prescribed by the President, he 
will receive for such necessaries, produced in 
reliance upon this guaranty, a price not less 
than the minimum therefor as fixed pursuant 
to this section. 


This permits the President to guar- 
antee to the farmer a minimum price for 
each of his crops, as an incentive to in- 
creased production of food this year. 
Hearings before the Senate Committee 
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n Agriculture have developed the fact 
hat the government experts favor a 
jinimum guaranteed price of $1 a bushel 
or corn, $1 for potatoes, $5 for beans 
nd probably 75 cents a bushel for oats. 
\ price of $1.50 would have been guar- 
nteed for wheat, but the season has ad- 
anced too far to permit of any addi- 
ional sowing of that cereal as a result 
f such minimum price. The other crops 
med may still be planted. 

This bill also authorizes the Presi- 
lent to prescribe regulations governing 
he production of necessaries; to compel 
ailroads to carry such necessaries in 
reference to other goods; to regulate 
xchanges so as to put an end to manipu- 
ations of the market; to limit or prohibit 
he manufacture of grain into alcoholic 
weverages; to lay import duties as a 
neans of preventing the “dumping” of 
ereign-made goods on our market. 

Nor is this all. “The measure author- 
zes the secretary of agriculture to pre- 
cribe the standards of grade and of 
acking of foods; to license and regulate 
he number of food storage plants; to 
yrescribe the percentage of flour to be 
nilled from wheat, and to regulate the 
\roportion of wheat and other flours to 
ye used in the making of bread. 

Despite the assurance of Representa- 
ive Lever that the powers conferred by 
he bill are not to be used unless neces- 
ity shall be established for their use, the 
neasure is accepted in Washington as the 
inst part of a national program for 
neeting the food crisis. If it is adopted 
and present indications are that it will 
ass with few important modifications— 
t will clear the way for the creation of 
| food-distribution system which will be- 
(in at the farm gate and extend to the 
loor of the retail dealers. “Then, if re- 
ail merchants and butchers fail to meet 
he government’s expectation that they 
vill serve efficiently under price-regula- 
ion, the new system will lay its hand 
ipon the vast retail business as well. 

Under the terms. of this proposed act, 
he United States government is enabled 
0 follow the example set by Australia 
mM response to the demands of her 
vorkers that a degree of stability be 
Naintained between wages and the cost 
f necessaries. Farmers can be assured 
fa fair price for their crops; necessary 
niddlemen can be assured of a living 
vage in the form of commissions; re- 
ailers can be guaranteed a reasonable 
rohit for their work; consumers can be 
nade secure in the price of commodities 
y each of these steps of regulation, and 
an themselves be paid a wage calculated 
‘pon the knowledge that the market for 
he agricultural and industrial output of 
he country is adequate and steady. 

Back of this framework of regulation 
here are numerous plans for improved 
wrocesses, for better handling of food- 
tuffs, and for the placing upon the mar- 
cet of a better quality of foods. 


Tele 


Mr. Hoover has begun the organiza- 
tion of the machinery which will be re- 
quired to regulate the distribution of 
necessaries for the entire nation. ‘The 
Department of Agriculture is working 
upon the problems of increased produc- 
tion of foods and of more economical 
use of foodstuffs. Should Congress 
pass the Lever bill with the authoriza- 
tion to the President of the absolute 
powers which it proposes, Mr. Hoover 
will presumably become the agent of the 
Council of National Defense and in- 
directly of the President in putting an 
end to speculation in food, clothing and 
fuel. 

At the request of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Houston there was introduced in 


the Senate on April 30 the Gore resolu-: 


tion, which appropriates $25,000,000 to 
be used by the Department of Agricul- 
ture “to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defense by stimula- 
ting agriculture and facilitating the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products.” 

This measure will be taken up after 
the Lever bill has been disposed of. It 
provides for an immediate investigation 
into the “demand for, the supply, con- 
sumption, costs and the basic facts re- 
lating to the ownership, production, 
transportation, manufacture, storage and 
distribution of foods, food materials, 
feeds, seeds, fertilizers, agricultural im- 
plements and machinery, and any article 
required in connection with the produc- 
tion, distribution or utilization of food.” 

It also grants broad powers of control 
of the food storage and distribution in- 
dustry to the department and authorizes 
the department to purchase and dis- 
tribute seeds to farmers in cases of 
emergency. 

The Senate adopted, on May 3, the 
joint resolution offered by Senator 
Smith, of South Carolina, authorizing 
the President to spend $10,000,000 in 
securing and distributing to American 
farmers a supply of nitrates as ferti- 
lizers. These nitrates will be imported 
from Chile, and will be sold for cash to 
the farmers. 

Meanwhile the war council has con- 
sidered, tentatively, the pooling of the 
food resources of the United States and 
Canada, in order that the problem of 
feeding the home and overseas popula- 
tions may be met the more effectively. 
The week finds these plans still in the 
embryonic stage. 


THE ECONOMICS OF WAR 
PROHIBITION 


N its grant of authority to the 

President to regulate or prohibit the 
use of grain in the manufacture of al- 
cohol, the Lever bill falls a long way 
short of the desires of the war pro- 
hibitionists. “They are at work for out- 
right prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of all alcoholic beverages during the 
war, as provided in the bill introduced 


’ other aspects. 
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by Congressman Randall. ‘Their task is 
greatly complicated by the action of the 
Democratic caucus in rescinding its war- 
prohibition vote and agreeing to pass 
only legislation advocated by the Presi- 
dent—action which the Searchlight on 
Congress holds to be a plain evasion of 
its duty by Congress at the behest of a ° 
few wet congressmen from New York 
and Massachusetts. The prohibition 
campaign, therefore, must take the form 
of showing President Wilson that an 
overwhelming body of public opinion in 
all parts of the country desires war pro- 
hibition and is eager to have him ask it 
of Congress. 


War prohibition, as distinct from 
other forms of national prohibition, is a 
purely economic move; for its imme- 
diate purposes, it disregards everything 
except the conservation of man power 
and food at a time when both are great- 
ly needed. ‘The cost of alcohol in bushels 
of grain has been discussed in every state 
and reported in earlier issues of the SurR- 
VEY. ; 

Last week the Committee on War 
Prohibition, of which Prof. Irving 
Fisher, of Yale, is president, took up 
In a statement on Mod- 
ern War and Prohibition, which it gives 
out, Maj.-Gen. William Harding Car- 
ter, U. S. A., ‘says: ; 


: The public is far better advised to- 
day than ever before concerning the effects 
of the habitual use of intoxicants. in pro- 
ducing criminal, insane and untrustworthy 
men and women and degenerate children. 
Prisons, asylums and public reformatories 
furnish continuous and abundant evidence 
along these lines. The increasing undisci- 
pline of Americans has been observed and 
noted by investigators and students for many 
years. This is evidenced in lack of respect 
for parents, for the aged, for officers of the 
law and for the law itself. It has also been 
a uniform observation that these conditions 
become aggravated whenever and wherever 
intoxicating liquors are habitually used. 

Confronted by these facts, we are about 
to undertake the creation of a large army of 
the people and to prepare it for participa- 
tion in the most gigantic struggle in the his- 
tory of wars. That temperance has 
won a lasting victory is attested by the large 
increase in territory covered by prohibition 
laws and in the drastic regulations govern- 
ing the employment of men in dangerous oc- 
cupations, when individuals may be and 
often are responsible for the lives of others. 
If this applies in the operation of railroads 
and great industrial establishments, how 
much more should it apply in the cases of 
the officers and men called to the colors to 
uphold the honor of the nation and to defend 
its material interests. 


Under the title, Shall We Lose with 
Liquor or Win Without? Allen Rogers 
attacks the problem from the point of 
view of the American Chemical Society. 
Alcohol, he shows, is an essential in the 
manufacture of ether and other vital 
medical supplies, in explosives and as 
fuel. ‘The great industry of alcohol- 
beverage manufacture must bow before 
the demands of the nation in its time of 
crisis. ‘This is no sentimental demand 
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—nor religious, nor even moral—it is 
the demand of the nation’s chemists, 
based upon scientific analysis,’ says Dr. 
Rogers. “Don’t close the breweries and 
distilleries. “Transform them”’ to make 
the product vital at this time. 

Other aspects are discussed in a state- 
ment by Prof. Thomas Nixon Carver, of 
Harvard. All those who grow grain 
can sell their product at high prices, he 
argues—even barley, which is used very 
little as human food, may find a ready 
market as feed for stock. Hop-growers 
may have more difficulty than others in 
adjusting themselves, but they can 
readily turn their land to other uses 
and ‘can easily make a living even 
though they make smaller profits than 
from hops.” 

As to the men employed in the liquor 
trades, Professor Carver holds that at 
a time when we “are to put two mil- 
lions of men into the army and navy, a 
few million more into the production of 
military supplies, and at the same time 
increase the- production ‘of foodstuffs, 
the great and all-absorbing question is 
where we shall get men—not what we 
shall do with our surplus men.” We 
are talking of putting high school boys 
on the farms and committees everywhere 
are organizing to find new sources of 
labor. ‘If these committees take hold 
of this problem, every man now em- 
ployed in any branch of the liquor busi- 
ness will find another job waiting for 
him. Some highly trained and_tech- 
nically skilled men may not be able to 
turn their training to equally good ac- 
count elsewhere. ‘That is one of the 
chances of war which we all must take. 
Many industries besides the liquor busi- 
ness are going.to be badly upset by the 
war. ‘That, however, is one of the least 
of the burdens of a great war.” 

The remaining economic aspect—the 
loss of tax revenue through prohibition 
—has scarcely been touched upon, per- 
haps as a result of its failure in state 
campaigns; wherever the people have 
been ready for prohibition, they have 
brushed aside the loss of revenue as ir- 
relevant in the face of the great gains 
which they hold will follow prohibition. 
General Carter touches on it briefly in 
his statement: “After many years obser- 
vation of the effects of drink upon our 
soldiers, it is the unhesitating opinion of 
the writer that the proceeds of govern- 
mental taxation of stills and breweries, 
is, to say the least, no compensation for 
the misspent lives and stunted brains of 
those who are addicted to drunkenness. 
If it requires war-time prohibition to in- 
sure an absolutely sober and dependable 
army, we should have it, and the sooner 
the better.” 

As an offset to the stand of the wet 
congressmen from the North and East, 
the committee and other agencies are giv- 
ing publicity to statements in favor of 
war prohibition by various bodies, by 
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prominent business men, such as John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and Frank A. Vander- 
lip, president of the National City Bank, 
New York city, and by former President 
Taft, who is chairman of the Yale Com- 
mittee of Seventy-one which proposes to 
have a dry commencement at Yale and 
to persuade other colleges, through their 
alumni, to follow suit. 

At a hearing in the Boston State 
House, representatives of 300 granges 
and other bodies urged war prohibition. 
The Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham pre- 
sided and among the speakers were ex- 
President Charles W. Eliot, of Har- 
vard, who put strongly the connection 
between drink and venereal disease; 
Bishop William Lawrence, who believes 
the change of public sentiment the past 
month has been so enormous that pro- 


hibition would undoubtedly get enforce- 


ment; Maj. Henry Higginson, who 
spoke as a veteran of the Civil War; 
Professor Carver; John B. Moors, presi- 
dent of the Boston-.Associated Chari- 
ties; Jessie Hodder, superintendent of 
the Sherborne Reformatory for Women, 
who is sending her only son to war; and 
Dr. Walter E. Fernald, of the Massa- 
chusetts School for the Feebleminded at 
Waverley, who said: “I believe national 
prohibition during the war necessary to 
avert economic and military disasters 
which may destroy our civilization.” 


| 
FREE SPEECH AND PEACE- 
ABLE ASSEMBLY 


RESIDENT WILSON announced 

last week in a letter to Lillian D. 
Wald, head resident of Henry Street 
Settlement, New York city, and others 
who had written to him regarding what 
they conceived to be a threatened war- 
time invasion of the rights of democracy, 
that he had the matter in mind and 
hoped he would act “‘at the right time” 
in the spirit of suggestion. The Presi- 
dent said: ; 


The letter signed by yourself and others 
under date of April 16 has, of course, chimed 
in with my own feelings and sentiments. I 
do not know what steps it will be practicable 
to take in the immediate future to safeguard 
the things which, I agree with you in think- 
ing, ought in any circumstances be safe- 
guarded, but you may be sure I have the 
matter in mind and will act, I hope, at the 
right time in the spirit of suggestion. 


The sentiments which ‘‘chimed in” 
with the President’s own feelings were 
expressed in part as follows: 


Even by this time we have seen evidence 
of the breaking down of immemorial rights 
and privileges. Halls have been refused for 
public discussion; meetings have been broken 
up; speakers have been arrested and censor- 
ship exercised, not to prevent the transmis- 
sion of information to enemy countries but 
to prevent the free discussion by American 
citizens of our own problems and policies. 
As we go on, the inevitable psychology of 
war will manifest itself with increasing 
danger, not only to individuals, but to our 
cherished institutions. 


‘tributions, but it may try to establis 


Ouray. 


What we ask of you, Mr. President 
is to make an impressive statement that wil 
reach not only the officials of the federal go 
ernment scattered throughout the union, bi 
the officials of the several states and of t 
cities, towns and villages of the country, re 
minding them of the peculiar obligation d 
volving upon all Americans in this war 
uphold in every way our constitutional rig 
and liberties. Such a statement se 
throughout the country would reinforce yo 
declaration that this is war for democra 
and liberty. . 


Among those who signed the lett 
were Herbert Croly, editor of the Ne 
Republic; Matthew Hale, the Progr 
sive leader in Massachusetts; Judge B 
B. Lindsay, of Denver; Charles J 
Rhoades, of the Federal Reserve Boare 
of Philadelphia; Jane Addams; Paul U | 
Kellogg; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise ane 
others. 


Moved by similar alarm at what they 
term “‘the first casualties of any war” 
free speech and peaceable assembly: 
group of prominent men and wom 
have formed the American Legal D 
fense League. They are drawn bo 
from those who favored and those w 
opposed a declaration of war again 
Germany, and their object is to defen 
in the courts “constitutional liberties i 
any part of the United States.” Th 
league has already appeared in a num 
ber of cases tried in New York city. «© 

The league has headquarters at 26) 
Broadway, New York. The first n 
on its board of advisors is that of Charl 
S. Whitman, governor of New Yor 
Other names are: : 


Oswald G. Villard, president of the Ne 
York Evening Post; Charles C. Burlingha 
lawyer, New York city; Judge John F. H 
lan, County Court, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Leona 
D. Abbott, president of the Free Spee 
League of America; Prof. Henry R. Mu 
sey, Columbia University; Owen R. Loy 
joy, secretary, National Child Labor Co 
mittee; Prof. Emily Green Balch, Welles] 
College; Gilbert E. Roe, lawyer, New Yo 
city; Lillian D. Wald; Moorfield Store 
lawyer, Boston, and others. : 


The league will defend accused per 
sons free of charge unless they are abl 
to pay. It plans to secure the service 
of attorneys throughout the country. Al 
ready twenty-five have said they woul) 
try cases. It hopes to hear of cases nee 
ing attention through existing organi 
tions, both of a militarist and paci 
character. A Legal First Aid Bure 
has been formed in New York city 
discover and investigate such cases, wi 
headquarters at 70 Fifth avenue. 
present the league is supported by cor 


itself on a wide membership basis. 
The principal cases in which th 
league has appeared for the defendant a) 
been interested are those of Stephe) 
Kerr, arrested for disorderly condu 
when speaking in Madison Square, N 
York, and accused of using the phras# 
“you skunks of Americans,” though 
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denies it; Henry Jager, accused of talk- 
ing against conscription and of applying 
improper language to a man who had 
testified against him; George L. Glison 
(pen name “Shiloh’’) arrested for dis- 
tributing pamphlets during the “Wake 
Up, America” parade; Helen Board- 
man, a writer, and Katherine B. An- 
thony, a social worker and author of 
Mothers Who Must Earn, who posted 
signs reading “No conscription—thou 
shalt not kill,’ and were put under 
‘bonds to keep the peace; and Loewe De 
Boer, a citizen of Holland, a graduate 
of Yale and Leyden universities and a 
writer on American colonial history, who 
engaged in a conversation on_inter- 
nationalism near a recruiting station and 
was sent to Bellevue Hospital for obser- 
vation as to his sanity. De Boer was 
released several days later after the 
Dutch consul had testified to his per- 
sonal acquaintance with him. 

Glison, Kerr and Jager were each 
given six months in the workhouse and 
the last two were refused bail. ‘The 
severity of sentence in these cases is un- 
heard of,” declared: Harry Weinberger, 
general counsel and executive secretary 
of the league, “and the bail offered 
($5,000 in the case of Jager) is regarded 
as more than sufficient in cases of high- 
way robbery and burglary.” 

Whether these are sporadic cases or 

whether they show a concerted policy 
on the part of municipal authorities to 
curb the free expression of opinion has 
not been made clear. On April 3, the 
grand jury then sitting in New York 
county passed resolutions declaring that 
“St is the duty of every citizen not only 
to display his own patriotism, but to be 
on notice to see that his neighbor neither 
says nor does anything to reflect upon 
or weaken the power of constituted au- 
thority.” The grand jury declared that 
“St views with dismay and reprobation 
the tolerance shown to assemblages in 
the public parks, squares and streets,” 
and instructed the district attorney to 
procure authority for the commissioner 
of police to stop such practices and to 
prepare a bill making “‘any seditious ut- 
terance a crime punishable by a severe 
penalty.” Either in pursuance of these 
resolutions or upon complaints received 
from citizens the Police Department has 
increased its watchfulness for utterances 
of a so-called objectionable nature. 

Meanwhile, a letter from Mr. Wein- 
berger drew the following reply from 
Attorney General T. W. Gregory: 


So far as I know there have been no en- 
croachments by any federal authority on the 
right of free speech or of free press. If, as 
alleged by Mr. Weinberger, any “halls have 

_ been refused for public discussion, meetings 
have been broken up, speakers have been 

arrested, censorship has been exercised,” etc., 

- such action has not been under any federal 
order and, if they have occurred, are not 
matters over which the federal government 
has any jurisdiction. 


. 
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TO SAVE THE ARMY FROM 
VENEREAL DISEASE 


URING the first eighteen months 

of the European war one of the 
great powers had more men incapacitated 
for service by venereal disease contract- 
ed in the mobilization camps than all 
the fighting on the front.” 

Quoting this and other evidence as 
to the seriousness of the problem of 
prostitution which confronts the United 
States in the mobilization and training 
of a million and a half men, the Ore- 
gon Social Hygiene Society has ap- 
pealed to the Council of National De- 
fense for official precautionary action. 


It asks that the council call upon 
Congress to establish a division of edu- 
cational hygiene under Surgeon-General 
Gorgas of the army, with a trained 
executive in charge, and having an ap- 
propriation of $300,000 to $500,000 
for a comprehensive educational cam- 
paign throughout the army and navy. 
As an alternative plan it asks that the 
President appoint a commission which 
shall be given such an appropriation for 
this work. It asks also that Congress 
forbid prostitution within a given dis- 
tance of all camps. 

Under the heading, Shall Prostitu- 
tion Follow Our Army? the society gives 
these reasons for drastic action to pre- 
vent the entrance of the social evil into 
army camps and into the navy. 

“First, because the experience of Eu- 
ropean countries has shown that prosti- 
tution is one of the most serious, if not 
the most serious, of army problems. . . . 
“The number of syphilitics in the army 
[Austrian] must certainly be several 
hundreds of thousands. . Since the 
war began, a total equivalent of sixty 
divisions have been temporarily with- 
drawn from the fighting for venereal 
diseases’ (Vienna report, Journal oh 
American Medical Association). 


“Second, because prostitution was a se- 
rious problem on the Mexican border in 
the summer of 1896. (1) ‘As soon as 
the order to mobilize went forth, the 
vice interests . . . also began to mobilize 
their forces and to move them to the 
border.’ (Exner, Social Hygiene). (2) 
‘Vice districts were established especially 
for the soldiers. (Exner. See also 
Literary Digest, November 18, 1916.) 
(3) ‘Prostitutes were extensively pat- 
ronized.’ : 

“Third, because venereal diseases, re- 
sulting from prostitution, spread more 
rapidly through the nation in time of 
war. ‘This condition tends to make the 
army and navy problem more seri- 
GUS tems 
“Fourth, because the venereal diseases 
cause serious complications in later life, 
and because these diseases will be spread 
among innocent women and children 
when the war is over. 

“Fifth, because prophylactic measures, 
while helpful, are insufficient. 
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“Sixth, because commercialized pros- 
titution is unnecessary. 

“Seventh, because it is easily possi- 
ble to prevent in large measure commer- 
cialized prostitution and venereal disease. 

“Eighth, because drastic (1. €., imme- 
diate and powerful) action is necessary 
because a large amount of disease in the 
army originates in mobilization camps 
and home barracks.” 

Medical authority and evidence is 
cited, in the brief, in support of each 
of the eight contentions made. ‘The 
brief is now before the medical division 
of the Council of National Defense, 
Senator Chamberlain, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
and others responsible for the carrying 
on of the war. 


TRADE TRAINING FOR THE 
INJURED 


HERE is timeliness in the report 

just made by the Massachusetts 
Board of Education on special training 
for injured persons. At the moment the 
United States is entering war the board, 
after investigation, proposes that a bu- 
reau be established “for the training and 
instruction of persons who, through in- 
dustrial accident or industrial disease, 
have suffered the loss of or injury to a 
limb, or other severe injury, and whose 
earning capacity has been destroyed or 
impaired thereby, for the purpose of re- 
establishing or increasing the ability of 
such persons to earn a liveliheod.”’ 

The board was instructed a year ago 
to undertake an inquiry into this sub- 
ject. It interpreted its instructions as 
referring primarily ‘to industrial acci- 
dents. Nevertheless it secured testimony 
and help from people who have been at 
work on the problem of training crippled 
soldiers in Canada and in Europe. Its 
recommendations, therefore, have an ap- 
plication to the injuries that will be sus- 
tained by our own citizens on the battle- 
fields of Europe. 

The board’ was not able to determine 
definitely the number of people in Massa- 
chusetts who, under present conditions, 
are in danger of becoming unemployable 
because of industrial accident. Estimates 
vary from 500 to 2,000 yearly. It did 
find, however, that there is in that state 
“a Jarge problem of rehabilitating in- 
jured workers through scientific methods 
of discovery of aptitudes, organization 
of means of training, development of 
agencies for placement in industry, and 
rendering assistance to the handicapped 
while adapting themselves to the de- 
mands of. a new position.” What is 
true of Massachusetts is probably true 
also of other highly industrialized states. 

Although nearly all states make pro- 
vision for training the blind, the board 
found no national or state-aided institu- 
tions for training the injured. ‘There 
are a number of private institutions for 
training cripples, but these are frequent- 
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ly designed especially for children. It 
discusses several typical agencies for 
training disabled workmen and soldiers 
in foreign countries. 

There are five stages in the treatment 
and rehabilitation of persons seriously in- 
jured, if they are to be restored to in- 
dustry as self-supporting workers and 
citizens, the board finds. ‘These are the 
period of surgical treatment, of ‘con- 
valescence and mental adjustment, of 
training, of placement, and of physical 
adjustment to the demands of the new 
position. 

An act has been drawn by the board 
to establish the new bureau it proposes. 
This bureau should, it thinks, maintain: 
such additional agencies as may be 
necessary to instruct, train and place in 
employment injured persons whose earn- 
ing capacity has been destroyed or im- 
paired. The bureau should be under the 
board of education and should issue bul- 
letins containing information about 
choosing an occupation, obtaining train- 
ing and securing employment. Such a 
bureau, says the board, would only be 
an extension of a state policy already in 
operation in reference to the blind. 


WAR-TIME TRAINING AND 
PROGRAMS 


OLLOWING the lead of the New 

York School of Philanthropy, train- 
ing courses in civilian relief work have 
been established in a score of cities, and 
a special section on social problems of 
the war is announced by the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
for its meeting next month in Pitts- 
burgh. Edward T. Devine is chairman 
and Ernest P. Bicknell vice-chairman. 

The section has been arranged to dis- 
cuss the war as it affects social work and 
conditions without scrapping the pro- 
gram carefully built up before the break 
with Germany. ‘There is to be, more- 
over, a special meeting the afternoon of 
June 11 at which William Howard 
Taft will address the conference on the 
League to Enforce Peace. Frederic 
Almy, president of the conference, 
points out that the league’s program has 
to do with the period after the present 
war and that, in accordance with: its 
practice established for many years, the 
conference will not expect to take a 
position for or against this or any other 
proposal laid before it. 

Civilian relief training courses in all 
the cities from which the Survey has 
received announcements are based on the 
regular case work of charity societies 
applied directly to the situation which 
is expected to develop as the result of 
experience in Canada, on the Mexican 
border and, to some extent, abroad. In 
the professional training schools for so- 
cial’ workers and the Red Cross classes 
organized by charitable agencies, stress 
is laid on required field work under the 
direction of experienced agents. ‘The 
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result is expected to be a considerable 
body of volunteers with some under- 
standing of the principles involved and 
a bit of experience resulting from the 
field work—minutemen of charity. The 
size and details of the task they may be 
called upon to perform depend, of 
course, in large measure, upon how ef- 
fectually Congress keeps married men 
out of the army and what provision it 
makes or fails to make for the depend- 
ents of soldiers. 

In the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy, the special lectures on 
emergency war relief follow after a 
course on the principles of case work 
and another on the background of so- 
cial work. Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
of the school faculty, is giving a closely 
related course in the University of Chi- 
cago which, together with courses on 
food conservation and production, and 
on first aid, are made a part of a special 
program of war service for the women 
students of the university. 

The leading social agencies of Boston 
are represented on a committee which is 
acting in an advisory capacity to the Bos- 
ton School of Social Work (which 
forms a department of Simmons Col- 
lege) in its course on First Aid in Social 
Service. Elizabeth L. Holbrook of the 
Associated Charities is in charge of the 
class conferences and assignments to field 
work. The Pennsylvania School for 
Social Service, Philadelphia, follows 
very similar lines and, in common with 
the others, is giving its course under the 
auspices of the local Red Cross. 


In Scranton, Pa., thirty-five students 
are at work under the direction of 
Maurice Willows, general secretary of 
the Associated Charities, who is also one 
of three men in charge of the newly 
organized civilian relief department of 
the Red Cross. In Yonkers, N. Y., a 
course is given by Mary J. Van Hook 
for the local chapter of the National 
League for Woman’s Service, with the 
cooperation of other local agencies. 

The Denver Federation for Charity 
and Philanthropy is establishing a class. 
And among a great many special war- 
time college classes may be mentioned 
that on emergency aid by Prof. Susan 
M. Kingsbury, Carola Woerishoffer 
professor of social economy at Bryn 
Mawr. 

Of interest in this connection is a 
dispatch received by the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, in which Neville Cham- 
berlain, British director of national serv- 
ice, emphasizes social service as an oc- 
cupation for volunteers. While recog- 
nizing the value of part-time work by 
women prevented by domestic duties 
from placing their whole time at the dis- 
posal of the country, he urges that fur- 
ther help from volunteers is needed in 
social work carried on directly by the 
state and by local authorities or partly 
supported by them, such as care com- 
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mittees, boys and girls clubs, infant wel- 
fare agencies, war pensions and disable- 
ment committees, canteen service for 
munition workers, rest huts for soldiers 
and sailors. 

On the other hand, he pleads for vol- 
untary workers in services which must 
be rendered for the whole working day, 
or which can be rendered better by 
whole-time workers, including the volun- 
tary aid attachments to auxiliary hos- 
pitals and civil as well as military nurs- 
ing which requires a period of prepara- 
tion and probation. 


PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM FOR 
OBJECTORS 


EPRESENTATIVES of the three 

separate Quaker organizations, the 
Five Yearly Meeting, the Hicksites, 
and the Arch Street Yearly Meeting 
(Philadelphia), have come together to 
form a Friends’ National Service Com- 
mittee for the purpose of directing the 
energies of those men and women who, 
though unable on conscientious grounds 
to take part in military or civil war serv- 
ice, desire to cooperate with the gov- 
ernment in meeting the new tasks of 
social service arising from the country’s 
state of war. ‘The committee consists 
of five delegates each from the three 
organizations and has empowered an 


executive committee of four, Alfred G. — 


Scattergood, Arabella Carter, L. Hol- 
lingsworth Wood and Lucy Biddle 
Lewis, to formulate plans of ,active 
service. 

Following the example of English 
Friends, the committee is contemplating 
the formation of an ambulance corps for 
service at home or abroad if a real need 
for it should develop. “The idea of a 
Friends’ farm labor corps, already pre- 
viously announced (see the SuRveEyY for 
April 21, page 70) has been received 
with much approval throughout the 
country. Their formation has, for this 
reason, been delegated to local commit- 
tees which are actively engaged in enlist- 
ing conscientious objectors for this serv- 
ice, whether members of a religious or- 
ganization or not. 

The committee is particularly anxious 
that Friends already engaged in social 
work of permanent value shall not, 
under a mistaken conception of patriotic 
duty, neglect it for the sake of swelling 
the ranks of the new social crusaders. 

“We are united,” says a_ resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Friends’ 
National Service Committee, “in ex- 
pressing our love for our country and 
our desire to serve her loyally. We 
offer our services to the government of 
the United States in any constructive 
work in which we can conscientiously 
serve humanity. We encourage freedom 
of thought and of speech to carry on as 


far as the law will allow open forums — 


and to encourage the press to state both 
sides of a question at issue. We recom- 
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mend that at all times, in all things, we 
exercise and advocate self-control and the 
application of enthusiasm for service for 
constructive ends.” 


EFFICIENCY FOR THE ARMY 
CHAPLAINS 


Gee selection of chaplains for the 
greatly enlarged army and navy is 
being made a matter of highly selective 
processes and of close cooperation among 
the constituent bodies of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

“The chaplaincy is not a political of- 
fice, not a soft snap, not an easy salary 
or a pension for life, and is no place for 
people who make failures in other types 
of ministry,” says the Rev. Clyde F. 
Armitage, associate secretary of the 
Commission on the Church and Social 
Service of the Federal Council. 


The federal council is cooperating with 
the secretaries of the Army and Navy De- 
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partments in the discovery and selection of 
capable men. A large number of applica- 
tions from some of the denominations are 
now on hand, and it is evident that there will 
be no opportunity for other than the highest 
grade men. We have been in conference 
with the denominational committees concern- 
ing chaplains and are cooperating with them 
in such a way as to give every chaplain the 
backing of a united Protestant church. We 
have generally agreed that no candidate 
shall receive endorsement unless he fully 
meets the strict requirements set. 

We expect also that the man shall have 
prepared himself with a thorough college 
and theological seminary education. It is 
quite essential that he shall have had some 
pastoral experience and that he be an or- 
ganizer as well as a preacher. A chaplain 
finds awaiting him no official board, no 
group of deacons, no organization of any 


kind. He must be a man of resource and, 


must build his work in many cases against 
the indifference, and in some cases against 
the opposition of the officers. 

We prefer also that the men becoming 
chaplains be of an athletic type, capable of 
supervising the recreations of the enlisted 
men. Preference shall be given to those 
who desire to enter the chaplaincy as a life 
work. 


Social Legislation 


For the Children of Minnesota 
By W. W. Hodson . | 


SECRETARY, MINNESOTA CHILD WELFARE COMMISSION 


F the forty-three measures submitted 
QC) to the state legislature by the Min- 

nesota Child Welfare Commission, 
thirty-five were enacted into law with but 
few and unimportant changes, ‘The success 
of so large a number is especially hearten- 
ing because the legislature considered, dur- 
ing the session, 2,300 measures of which 78 
per cent failed of passage. With possibly 
three exceptions, the child welfare program 
constitutes the record of social legislation 
for this session. 

Earnest people in this state have long la- 
bored to secure a commission for the re- 
vision of laws relating to children. At two 
preceding sessions of the legislature, efforts 
were made to bring this about, but without 
result. Finally Governor Burnquist was 
urged to appoint such a commission, which 
he did, and twelve persons were selected to 
serve. Work was begun in September, 1916, 
under the leadership of Judge E. F. Waite, 
of the Juvenile Court of Minneapolis. Funds 
were raised by popular subscription through- 
out the state. 

After as careful and thorough study as 
time could permit, a report was made to 
the governor in February of this year, in 
which forty-three bills were submitted for 
consideration. In the legislature, a joint 
committee, appointed by House and Senate 
to consider the recommendations, reported 
out for passage forty-one of the original 
forty-three proposals. It should be noted in 
passing that the strategic advantage of a 
joint committee and a favorable report by 
it cannot be overstated. The measures were 
introduced in each chamber as committee 
bills bearing the sanction of men from both 
houses. As “two-name paper” is better than 
one, the moral is pointed and the tale 


adorned. One cannot refrain from further 
suggesting that the euphonious title of “child 
welfare” was not without value and the few 
who found it necessary to oppose the inter- 
ests of children squirmed vigorously. Catch- 
phrases are fortunately not always mislead- 
ing nor of evil purpose. 

Of the forty-one measures approved by 
the joint committee, six were withdrawn be- 
fore the bills came up for final passage. The 
Opposition to these developed such strength 
that it was feared the whole scheme would 
be jeopardized. So it was necessary to dis- 
card a proposal relating to the regulation of 
marriage, which provided, among other 
things, that five days should elapse between 
the application for and issuance of a mar- 
riage license. Two bills allowing inher- 
itance by illegitimate children from the fa- 
ther where paternity has been adjudged were 
sacrificed to a vague but strongly prevalent 
fear of blackmail. A measure regulating 
street trades by prohibiting them to boys 
under twelve and requiring boys between 
twelve and sixteen to have licenses met the 
bitter resentment of all newspapers in the 
cities affected. Because of it those papers 
closed their editorial columns to the entire 
body of child-welfare legislation. Two 
other measures including a revision of the 
child-labor law were withdrawn to meet the 
needs of the situation. 

Of the measures passed none is of greater 
importance than one which gives the state 
Board of Control powers of legal guardian- 
ship over children who may be committed 
to its care. Complete responsibility is cen- 
tered in the board, and it is given broad 
powers of action. Special emphasis is laid, 
in this law, upon the care of the unmarried 
woman approaching motherhood, the safe- 
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guarding of her rights and those of her 
child. A Bureau of Child Welfare is cre- 
ated in the Board of Control and_ local 
county Boards of Child Welfare are au- 
thorized in the various counties of the state 
to cooperate. 

The law relating to illegitimate children 
is shaped on the principle, expressed in the 
statute, that the child born out of wedlock 
is entitled to the same degree of care and 
nurture as though he were legitimate. The 
father’s obligation, in any event, cannot be 
settled without the approval of a court hav- 
ing jurisdiction. Supplementary to this, it 
is made a felony and hence subject to ex- 
tradition, to abscond after issue is conceived 
of fornication: 

Maternity hospitals and infant homes must 
now be licensed and properly supervised by 
the Board of Control and that board must 
investigate homes in which children are to 
be placed, and visit within ninety days after 
the entrance of the child into the home. 
The surrender of children under fourteen 
years of age is restricted. Adoption pro- 
ceedings are now subjected to careful scru- 
tiny by the board, and no child can be 
adopted until he has remained in the pro- 
posed foster home for six months. 

The so-called mother’s pension law has 
been rewritten, its provisions enlarged, and 
standards of administration established in 
the light of the experience of our own and 
other states. The juvenile court law has 
likewise undergone a thorough process of 
recasting at the hands of persons intimately 
acquainted with the juvenile court prob- 
lems. The scope of the law, the machinery 
of its procedure, and the spirit of its text 
have been put on a solid and liberal founda- 
tion. 

In many respects Minnesota now has as 
soundly progressive laws relating to chil- 
dren as will be found on the statute books 
of any state in the union. 


PRISON PROGRESS IN NEW 
JERSEY 


Ne JERSEY, by act of her legislature 
just adjourned, enters the list of states 
that are dissatisfied with their methods of 
controlling and managing state charitable in- 
stitutions. A commission of five persons has 
been created not only to investigate condi- 
tions in such institutions, but to inquire into 
ways of “centralizing authority or control 
over all such institutions, the transfer of in- 
mates,” and other questions of improvement. 
New Jersey now has a department of chari- 
ties and correction with a single commissioner 
at the head. Governor Edge has appointed 
the commission of inquiry. 

The exposure’ of conditions at Trenton 
prison by the Prison Enquiry Commission 
and the reforms that followed have already 
been noted. This commission has been con- 
tinued for another year to investigate other 
penal institutions. An unusual county jail 
bill was passed, giving authority for em- 
ploying jail prisoners and establishing a 
wage system. Wages must not exceed fifty 
cents a day, and may be paid to a prison- 
er’s dependents. A judge of common pleas 
is empowered to parole any jail prisoner 
under rules made by the court whenever 
work can be found anywhere in the county. 

It is made a misdemeanor for a person 
“knowing himself or herself to be infected 
with a venereal disease” to marry, and the 
reporting of cases of venereal disease to 
the Department of Health is required. 

The State Labor Commission was given 
authority over sweatshops, and the Depart- 
ment of Labor authority relating to home 
work manufacture, in times of epidemic. 

Another measure provided for two women 
members on boards of managers of state 
hospitals for the insane in addition to the 
present membership. The sale of cigarettes. 
to minors under eighteen was prohibited. 
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The college girl asks :- 


“What is open to me?” 


The business man asks:- 


me 


‘What can you do 


The way for her to meet the demands 
of modern business is explained in 


Womenand Work 


By HELEN MARIE BENNETT 


Manager Chicago Collegiate Bureau 
of Occupations 


In view of the wide-spread tendency to 
criticize the college girl as a business 
woman, this book has an important mes- 
sage both for the critics and the criti- 
cized. It is a personal, philosophical 
discussion of the relations of a college 
girl to her vocation. 


$1.50 net. By mail, $1.60 


The problems 
of the small town 
and their solution 


Town Planning 


For Small Communities 


By CHARLES S. BIRD, Jr. 
and The Walpole Town Committee 


While of great value to the official, this 
book is intended for the citizen, telling 
him how to exercise such foresight as 
will promote the orderly and sightly de- 
velopment of a city and its environs 
along rational lines with due regard for 
health, amenity and convenience, and 
for commercial and industrial advance- 
ment. 


$2.00 net. By mail, $2.15 


Know what 
your public officials 
should accomplish 


They cannot go further than you are 
able to follow. Let this book show you 
the road to real municipal progress. 


MUNICIPAL 
FUNCTIONS 


By HERMAN C. JAMES 


Associate Professor of Government 
and Director of the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, University of Texas 


A simple, but comprehensive survey of 
the whole field of municipal endeavor, 
which will enable every intelligent citi 
zen to form an opinion of the needs of 
his city. “The sine qua non of real 
municipal progress is the enlightenment 
of the electorate.” 


$2.00 net. By mail, $2.15 


At All Booksellers or direct from 


D. Appleton & Company 


PUBLISHERS 


35 WEST 32d ST., NEW YORK 
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HEALTH MEASURES KILLED IN 
INDIANA 


HE Indiana legislature, some of whose 

enactments were noted in the SURVEY 
for April 28, killed the “chiropractic bill,” 
which would have given to an examining 
board, separate from regular medical prac- 
tice regulations, the licensing of “chiropracti- 
tioners.” But it also killed the bill providing 
for all-time county health officers; the bill 
that would have greatly aided the control 
of infectious diseases by providing medical 
examination of school children. Not even 
a commission to investigate health insurance 
was secured—much less -insurance itself. 
Measures were killed that aimed to control 
venereal disease, to prohibit the sale of habit- 
forming drugs, and to require health cer- 
tificates for marriage licenses. 

The report pictures a gory session. Verily, 
as Dr. Hurty, Indiana state officer of health, 
says, “the education of the people is a slow 
process.~ But,” he adds, “public education is 
a surer foundation for public health than 
law-making.” 


VERMONT STATE GOVERNMENT 
REORGANIZED 


HE primary concern of the Vermont 

legislature was with administrative re- 
organization of the functions of the state 
government. The governor, who for four- 
teen years had been the state auditor of ac- 
counts and had thus had the opportunity of 
gaining an unusual amount of knowledge of 
state affairs, laid down a complete plan for 
reorganizing and regrouping administrative 
functions. 

The central feature of the plan was the 
organization of a board of control to have 
a general control over all boards, depart- 
ments and institutions. As enacted, the law 
provided for a board to consist of the gov- 
ernor, state treasurer, auditor of accounts, 
director of state instiutions and an additional 
member appointed by the governor. This 
board holds monthly meetings and has gen- 
eral powers of oversight over all state de- 
partments. The employment of all assistants 
by any department is subject to the approval 
of this board, as is also the pay of all 
officers and employes whose pay is not fixed 
by statute. Departments of government are 
required to make monthly reports to this 
board showing the work done and the money 
expended, and a summary of these reports 
is to be furnished to the newspapers. The 
Board of Control, together with the chairmen 
of the Finance Committee in the Senate and 
the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Committee on Appropriations in the House, 
constitute a committee on budget to prepare 
the budget for submission to the legislature. 

Other measures which were part of the re- 
organization plan provide for a commissioner 
of agriculture, who takes over the duties 
of several departments formerly doing work 
relating to agriculture and the commissioner 
of industries, who takes over the work of 
the Industrial Accident Board and the fac- 
tory inspector. The office of state engineer 
is also created, and the office of insurance 
commissioner. 

The director of state institutions is a new 
office created to take over the work formerly 
done by the Board of Penal Institutions, 
trustees of the State Hospital for the Insane 
and trustees of the State School for Feeble- 
minded Children. He is also authorized to 
establish, with the approval of the Board of 
Control, detention farms, where persons now 
confined in jail may be detained. Provision 
is made for a reformatory for women at 
Windsor, where the women prisoners now 
sent to the house of correction and the state 
prison will be confined. 

Another measure which formed part of 
the governor’s program was that which pro- 
vided for a board of charities and probation. 
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This is an unpaid board which is given super- 
vision over such dependent, neglected and 
delinquent children as may be committed to 
the board by the juvenile court and has 
power of investigation over all public chari- 
ties. It takes over the work of the Probation 
Commission and administers the probation 
law of the state, for which purpose it may 
appoint deputy probation officers. It is also 
the duty of the board to investigate the 
administration of the poorhouses of the state. 
In this connection it may be noted that an 
offer was made to the state of a large farm 
to be used as a state home for dependent 


children and the legislature gave full power - 


to the Board of Control to act as to the ad- 
visability of accepting the home. 

Benefits under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act were somewhat increased and made 
more specific, and the administration of the 
law was given, as above noted, to the com- 
missioner of industries. An act was passed 
making the child labor law conform to 
the provisions of the federal act. 

Measures directly relating to war were 
the appropriation of a million dollars for 
the National Guard and for aid to depend- 
ents thereof; the codification of the laws re- 
lating to the militia; an espionage act; an 
act prohibiting the granting of second-class 
liquor licenses (bottle licenses) while the 
United States is at war; and the law pro- 
viding that the commissioner of industries 
may suspend the law regarding hours of 
labor of women and children while the 
United States is at war. 

Among the measures relating to pub- 
lic health were an act authorizing coun- 
ties to establish tuberculosis hospitals; an 
act relating to the practice of chiropody; 
a net weight law; an act providing for 
the cleanliness of food establishments and 
giving large powers to the State Board 
of Health relative thereto; an act pro- 
viding that food standards promulgated 
by the federal Department of Agricul- 
ture should be the legal standards for 
Vermont; the pure ice-cream law; an act 
permitting the State Board of Health to 
conduct an educational campaign for the 
prevention of venereal diseases; an act ap- 
propriating money for the establishment of 
wards or hospitals by the state for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis; an act prohibiting the 
sale of drugs or other commodities containing 
wood alcohol. 

A woman’s suffrage measure provides that 
women who pay taxes may vote in local elec- 
tions, which includes a vote on the question 
of granting liquor licenses. 

Joun M. Avery. 


NEW HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
FOR OHIO 


O abolish the State Board of Health 

and substitute for it a public health 
council of four members and the state 
commissioner of health was the proposal 
made to the Ohio legislature by Senator 
Howell Wright. The measure passed in the 
Senate without a dissenting voice; in the 
House after a sharp partisan fight, and was 
signed by Governor Cox, who, according to 
the Ohio State Medical Journal, will prob- 
ably appoint the new council before June, 
when the system takes effect. 

Under the new law the commissioner is 
given broader powers than formerly were 
conferred upon the secretary. “The goy- 
ernor and his advisers,” says the Ohio State 
Medical Journal, “are now engaged in scour- 
ing the country for a high-grade man.” 
Comparison with the recently enacted law of 
Illinois at this point is decidedly in Ohio’s 
favor. “The only qualification demanded is 
that the commissioner be a physician skilled 
in sanitary science,” whether he has practiced 
medicine for five years in Ohio or for one in 
Montana is of small importance in compari- 
son to the fact of adequate training. 
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| The new law provides also for a deputy 
-ommissioner of health, who need not be a 
nedical man. To this position, James E. 
3auman, for sometime acting secretary of the 
yoard, will, it is said, be appointed. 


MINIMUM WAGE ESTABLISHED 
IN ARIZONA 


OTH houses of the Arizona legislature 
came to a deadlock over appropriation 
rills for the state institutions with an almost 
sterile session, so far as social legislation is 
boncerned. 

Greatest interest centered in the bill, in- 
rroduced by one of the three women members 
f the House, providing a minimum wage 
or women of $12 a week. It was passed, 
after a long debate, with the $12 reduced to 
10. A child-welfare act provides for the 
establishment of a child welfare board in 
each city in the state. Other acts prohibit 
re-marriage of divorced persons for one year 
efter the decree is granted; prohibit unnat- 
ural sexual relations; provide for the de- 
struction, under certain conditions, of juve- 
nile court records; provide for cooperation 
between the state and the federal Depart- 
ment of Labor in establishing and maintain- 
fing free employment offices. 


IAINS AND LOSSES IN MICHIGAN 
SESSION 


MFA HE Michigan legislature, which ad- 
journed April 20, enacted bills to give 
leffect to the constitutional amendment 
udopted by the people at the November, 1916, 
election prohibiting the manufacture or sale 
of intoxicating liquors within the state. This 
enabling legislation, indeed, went further 
'than the amendment and under it importa- 
tion of liquor will be expressly prohibited. 
‘The effect will be to make Michigan bone 
dry after May 1, 1918. 
_ Michigan’s lack of any reformatory for 
‘women has been at last met by a law pro- 
‘viding for the establishment of a reforma- 
tory and carrying an appropriation of $117,- 
250 for the purchase of a site and construc- 
tion of initial buildings. This law provides 
that the superintendent of the reformatory 
shall be a woman and that women shall be 
included among the members of the govern- 
ing board. 
| Women gained the presidential vote from 
this legislature, which further provided for 
the submission of a suffrage amendment at 
the November, 1918, ~election. 

The legislature also enacted a state-wide 
housing code for all cities of the state, based 
upon a draft prepared with the assistance 
and advice of the National Housing Asso- 
ciation. 

Several measures of considerable impor- 
tance were defeated. Among them was a 
bill providing for divisional courts of domes- 
tie relations in the several county courts, the 
purpose of which was to provide a tribunal 
6f comprehensive jurisdiction and adequate 
administrative equipment for the effective 
and intelligent handling of domestic rela- 
tions cases, both civil and criminal. Another 
measure which failed was the bill providing 
for hitherto unknown state supervision over 
the local administration of public outdoor 
relief. A bill providing for this purpose 
a public relief department of the State Board 
of Corrections and Charities, and giving that 
board power to prescribe a uniform system 
of case records and reports for use by local 
poor officials, drafted in harmony with one 
of the recommendations of the State Com- 
‘Mission to Investigate Public Outdoor Re- 
lief, was defeated in the House after passing 
the Senate. 

Practically all measures introduced in the 
‘interest of wage-earners were defeated. 
Among them were a law amending the work- 
men’s compensation act, by increasing slightly 
the benefits payable thereunder; a bill pro- 
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Specials 77 t 
White avd Colored 
Dress Cottons 


During May and until lots are sold, several 
thousand yards of desirable summer 
materials both in White and colors 
will be offered at the following reduced 
prices: 


At 15c yard Irish Dimities, White grounds 
with floral printings in various colors. 

At 18c yard Printed Cotton Voiles in 
Dots, Stripes, Figures and all-over designs. 


At 25c yard Woven and printed Voiles, 
Batiste, fancy Skirtings, Japanese Crepes 
and Madras and Percale Shirtings. 

At SOc yard Imported woven Batiste, 
printed Crepe de Chine, Silk Stripe Voiles, 
woven and printed effects on fine Voiles 
and novelty fabrics for sport Skirts, etc. 
At 75c yard Printed and woven Imported 
Voiles showing a fine range of Dots, Stripes, 
Checks and Floral Designs; also a fine range 
of woven fabrics for sport Skirts in Striped 
and checked effects. 

At 95c and $1.35 yard, Smart Fabrics 
for Sport Skirts, Checks, Stripes, Plaids, in 
light or dark effects, 36 to 40 inches wide. 


White Fabrics 


At 35c yard Novelty weaves in Voiles and Crepes, 
Stripes, Checks, and plain effects. 

At 50c yard Fabrics suitable for separate Skirts, 
such as Gabardines, fancy corded Piques, Repps. 
Basket Weaves and Imported Piques, also fine Voiles 
and Crepes in several desirable patterns. 


HINA 


Samples of any of these lines except 
bordered materials, mailed upon request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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The Training School for Community Workers 


THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE of NEW YORK 


JOHN COLLIER, Director: 


A one year course of training for professional work in Community Centers, 
Social Settlements, Public Employment and Child Welfare Services. 


REGISTRATION DAY—OCTOBER 8th 


For Catalogue and Information Write to 


John W. McCabe, Registrar, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN AND WIFE, thoroughly versed in 
modern institution methods, seek appoint- 
ment as Superintendent and Matron of 
Orphanage located in country. Address 
2493 SurRvEY. 


WANTED by a young woman, graduate 
Kindergartener, five years’ settlement ex- 
perience with children; position of re- 
sponsibility in connection with children’s 
work. Address 2503 Survey. 


COLLEGE WOMAN—experienced 6 
yrs. public school work, 1% yrs. institu- 
tional (reformatory)—strong disciplinarian, 
executive, Protestant, aged 32, interested in 
wayward girls—like residential position, 
consider superintendency of small school or 
settlement, or educational supervisor in 


large institution. Go anywhere. Address 
2506 SurRvEY. 
EXPERIENCED | Institution worker 


wants position as housekeeper, matron, or 
can fill any kind of position. Capable man- 
ager. Address 2507 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN of wide experience in 
the government’s service both in this coun- 
try and its possessions, having general 
training and experience in settlement work, 
seeks a position where executive ability 
and training is essential. Particularly 
qualified to handle boys and young men. 
Address 2509 Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—For residence in a Philadel- 
phia settlement, a directress for a needle- 
craft industry among Italian women. Ex- 
perience in social work and knowledge of 
designing required. Address 313 South 
Tenth, street, Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEWSPAPER WOMAN with ten years’ 
reportorial and editorial experience, cover- 
ing health, charity and other social work 
will prepare papers, reports or handle pub- 
licity for individuals or social agencies. 
Address 2508, Survey. 


THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


A Theological Education for One Dollar 


A complete Harmony and Exposition of the Whole 
Gospel, in simple words and order. 


Everyone May Understand the Word of God. 
Description sent on request; or the Book, for $1. 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 


The Growth of a Creed 


An anti-theistic pamphlet by 
ELIZABETH PATTEN, ENGLEWOOD, COLO. 


Price, prepaid, 10c 


SURVEY FOR MAY 


io 


hibiting the issuance of injunctions in labor 
disputes, modeled after the Clayton law; a 
bill to provide for fixing a minimum wage 
for women; and the model health insurance 
bill drafted by the Social Insurance Com- 
mittee of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. 
Bee. M: 


CENTRALIZED CONTROL FOR 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HE New Hampshire legislature has for 

the third time in succession reorganized 
the control of the public institutions. In- 
stead of the large board of ten trustees pro- 
vided for two years ago, there will hereafter 
be a more centralized board of five, of whom 
the governor will be ex-officio one. The 
most important legislation with reference to 
any single state institution touches the School 
for Feebleminded, which will hereafter care 
for adults as well as children, thus making 
it possible to retain the grown-up children 
whom it would be unsafe to turn back into 
the world. Money was provided for a new 


‘building for adults. 


After a number of sessions of fruitless de- 
bate, the legislature has finally passed a 
weights and measures act. Another new 
piece of legislation is .a factory inspection 
law, but the legislature was unable to cope 
successfully with the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, which will consequently remain in 
its present unsatisfactory condition. 

An attempt to get the placing-out of de- 
pendent children entirely in the hands of the 
state was only partially successful. An act 
was passed which enables the State Board 
of Charities to employ placing-out agents, 
throwing the expense of maintaining the 
placed-out children upon the county or town 
in which the children have their settlement. 
As the act requires that no bill for such 
maintenance shall be paid without the ap- 
proval of the county commissioner or the 
overseer of the poor, the law cannot be fully 
successful, but it is a start in the right direc- 
tion. Similarly legislation was provided by 
which juvenile court justices may order chil- 
dren on probation placed out in suitable 
homes at the expense of the county or town. 
Here again, however, there is the same sort 
of a check provided by the necessary ap- 
proval of the county commissioners or the 
overseer of the poor. 

In consequence of the repeal of the local 
option law, the state will return to prohibi- 
tion on May 1, 1918. 


ELwin L. PAGE. 


SOME PROGRESS REPORTED 
IN IOWA 


OWA enacted a substantial amount of so- 

cial legislation in spite of long partisan 
quarrels and the scrapping of Governor 
Harding’s entire program. A million dol- 
lars was appropriated for raising and equip- 
ping Iowa’s share of an army and soldiers 
and sailors were exempted from paying debts 
during the war. But an appropriation of 
$100,000 for encouraging an increased food 
supply was killed. 

State-wide prohibition under a_ constitu- 
tional amendment was ordered submitted to 
the voters October 15, liquor advertising and 
importing liquor were prohibited and the 
discovery of liquor on hotel and restaurant 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


Eighth year begins September Ist, 1917 


Courses in Social Case Work, Industrial Problems, 
Well-organized practice work under careful supervision, 


Social Service, Probation, ete. 


Public Hygiene, Social Statistics, Medical 
For 
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TO) Day 


premises was made evidence of intent to s 
Woman suffrage is to be submitted again 
the voters. q 

The State Univenales at Iowa City has | 
tensive plans for the use of the $25,000 
year appropriated to it for a child-welfa 
station. Des Moines was authorized to le 
a tax to establish teachers’ pensions. 
office of registrar of vital statistics wi 
created, with an annual appropriation | 
$2,000. 

Cities were authorized to establish co 
munity center houses with recreation groun 
Cities of the first class may set off restricte 
residence districts and levy a special tax fe 
bathing beaches, pools, ice rinks and dan 
pavilions, and they are required to estal 
lish comfort stations. 4 

An appropriation of $150,000 was madi 
for a children’s hospital at lowa City. hey 
state industrial schools were renamed tra 
ing schools. Control of the School for 
Deaf was transferred from the Board 
Control to the Board of Education. Permis 
sion to use schoolhouses for public meeting 
was granted. Sixteen was substituted foy 
fourteen as the age up to which mothers} 
pensions may apply. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE 
MAINE PRISONS 


LTHOUGH the Maine legislature faile 

to pass several bills proposed by if 
terested social workers, a number of im 
portant measures were enacted. One is th 
removal of the state prison from politics b 
the creation of a nonpartisan prison boa 
of three members and the transfer of th 
duties of the Board of Prison Inspectors to it# 
The commission is to be appointed by the 
governor with the advice and consent of hi 
council for a six-year term. By making th 
commission an advisory board of pardon 
the former advisory board of paroles wat 
done away with. This is an advance ove 
the old system in that every prisoner will bi 
used fairly. An interesting feature of the 
bill is the authorization of employment 
all able-bodied prisoners, not serving a life 
term, on the construction and improvement! 
of highways. i 
A bill providing special aid to mother: 
with dependent children under fourteen 
years of age grants a maximum sum of $i 
a month for the first child and a sum no 
exceeding $4 a month for each additional 
child. Administration is in the hands of 4 
state board, created for that purpose and 
consisting of the members of the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections. In each town. 
there is to be a municipal board subordinaté 
and subject to the state board. Both are 
given discretionary powers. hd 
A State Department of Health, having all) 
the powers and duties for which the State 
Board of Health has previously been respon: 
sible, was created. As health commissione 
a trained and experienced physician may bi 
appointed by the governor, whose term 0} 
office is to be six years and whose entire 
time must be devoted strictly to his officia 
duties. The bill provides for the division 
of the state into three districts, each to 
presided over by a district health officer, 
trained physician appointed by the commis 
sioner, receiving a salary of $2,500. 
The woman suffrage amendment d 
passed and goes to the voters on referendum 
ane fall. 
Among the bills that failed was one that 
proposed doing away with town almshouses) 
and farms and having in their places either 
a district or county almshouse, a proposa 
based on the fact that in several existing 
almshouses there is but one inmate. A bill 


police stations also failed. 
ManGAgne H. Brown. 


